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Little is known about the nature of far-right lone wolf terrorism and how this form of vio- 
lence varies across different types of suspects. Relying on data from the Extremist Crime 
Database (ECDB), we comparatively examine characteristics of far-right homicides 
in the United States perpetrated by suspects with no evident affiliations with domestic 
terrorist organizations. Surprisingly, we found that this form of lone wolf terrorism has 
generally not increased during the past decade. We also found important differences, 
such as in suspects’ mental health, in statuses of homicide offenders who operate alone 
compared to those who associate or act with others. 


On 8 January 2011, a lone gunman named Jared Loughner went on a shooting rampage 
killing six and injuring 14 others, including U.S. Congresswoman Gabrielle Giffords. The 
event developed into a media spectacle as reporters discussed the circumstances of the 
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shooting, characteristics of the suspect and victims, and possible motives for the attacks. 
Reporters highlighted that the shooter was a lone wolf terrorist. Although without empirical 
support, media reports emphasized that lone wolves could be anyone and were unpredictable 
and isolated from society.! Additional concerns were raised because Loughner’s attack was 
not an isolated incident. Media reports, often citing terrorism experts, have claimed that 
the threat of far-right lone wolf attacks was increasing in the United States, highlighting 
events that occurred in 2009 and 2010. Reporters link homegrown jihadist and far-right 
attacks, including the fatal shootings at Fort Hood military base, the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum, and the Little Rock Army recruiting station, to portray a rising lone 
wolf terrorism phenomenon in the United States.” In addition, the publicity following the 
deadly far-right lone wolf attack in Oslo, Norway earlier this year have led many to claim 
that a world-wide paradigm shift from group-based to lone wolf terrorism has occurred. 
President Obama recently stated, for example, that the United States should be “especially 
concerned about lone wolf atttacks.”? This media coverage demonstrates the need to know 
more about the nature of these often fatal attacks. Unfortunately, the extant empirical 
research provides little guidance on this issue. 

Developing a better understanding of the unique behaviors of lone wolves is important 
for several reasons. First, there is concern among law enforcement that lone wolves pose a 
significant threat, especially those harboring a far right belief system. Chermak, Freilich, 
and Simone?* surveyed state police agencies about their perceptions of various threats in 
their state including lone wolf crimes. Although they found that state police agencies 
were significantly concerned about both group and lone wolf activities, concerns varied 
when looking at specific movements. Fifty percent of the respondents stated that anti-tax 
protestors commit crimes as lone wolves, compared to over 20 percent who stated that 
Christian Identity and anti-abortion extremists, and 30 percent who stated that Sovereign 
Citizens commit crimes as lone wolves. The study concluded that, “far leftists and jihadists 
were less likely to be considered solely a lone wolf threat compared to far-right extremists 
and single-issue extremists.”> Relatedly, some scholars have claimed that attacks perpetrated 
by lone actors unaffiliated with an organization are more challenging to prevent than terrorist 
strikes committed by organizations.® 

Second, policymakers and media pundits have asserted that terrorist acts committed by 
single individuals who are sympathetic to far-right extremism are on the rise.’ There is also 
scholarly support for the claim that far-right lone wolf terrorism has increased.® Hoffman 
concluded, 


Increasingly, lone individuals with no connection with or formal ties to estab- 
lished or identifiable terrorist organizations are rising up to engage in violence. 
These individuals are often inspired or motivated by some larger political 
movement that they are not actually a part of, but nonetheless draw spiritual 
and emotional sustenance and support from. Indeed, over the past 10 years or 
so—with the exception of the two World Trade Center attacks and that on the 
Pentagon—all of the most significant terrorist incidents that occurred in the 
United States were perpetrated either by a lone individual or very tight two- or 
three-man conspiratorial cells.? 


Spaaij used RAND Memorial Institute for the Prevention of Terrorism (MIPT) data 
to compare lone wolf terrorism in 15 countries. He found that the incidence of lone 
wolf terrorism in European countries has changed little over the last 30 thirty years, but 
“increased markedly” in the United States.!° Similarly, a report published by the National 
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Consortium for the Study of Terrorism and Responses to Terrorism, found that although 
lone wolf attacks represent a small percentage of the total number of attacks, there has been 
an increase in terrorism (fatal and non-fatal attacks) committed by unaffiliated individuals 
since the Oklahoma City bombing in 1995."! 

Third, although there are a few outstanding empirical works that examines lone wolf 
terrorism,!* several scholars note that research on this topic has been rare. Pantucci com- 
mented that there has been little “in-depth analysis of this phenomenon”!? and Damphousse 
and Smith concluded that “despite media and governmental accounts of the use of these 
new tactics, little empirical evidence has been available to assess whether the tactic has 
actually been implemented and to what extent its presence can be determined.”!* 

There is clearly a need for more empirical research in terrorism studies generally. 
Although there are many excellent critiques of this body of knowledge, much of the focus 
is on the quality of the data and limitations regarding statistical analysis. !> It is true that since 
the attacks that occurred on 11 September 2001, the number of research studies on terrorism 
has increased dramatically, and there are more databases available for analysis, including 
the Global Terrorism Database (GTD), American Terrorism Study (ATS), International 
Terrorism: Attributes of Terrorist Events (ITERATE), and RAND-MIPT.!° It is important 
to note, however, that these databases include little to no information on lone wolves. 

We attempt to fill this gap by comparing the violent criminal behaviors of domestic 
far-right extremists. The database used for the analysis has more information than other 
databases about lone wolves and thus allows us to explore questions that have never been 
addressed before. We examine how domestic far-right terrorist acts compare across suspects 
who act on their own accord but vary in regards to far-right group membership and acting 
with others in small cells. This project expands on recent definitional work to provide a 
refined understanding of how to define attacks by single individuals motivated by far-right 
extremism. After discussing the categories that guide the analysis, we explore conventional 
wisdom about far-right lone wolf attacks and extend extant research. First, we address 
whether far-right lone wolf attacks have changed over time, and if such attacks have re- 
cently increased. Based on scholarly and media claims that these attacks have increased we 
would expect a higher percentage of far-right loner or lone wolf attacks to have occurred in 
the last five years compared to previous time frames. Second, we compare the primary be- 
lief systems of far-right lone wolves to other extremists. What rightist ideologies dominant 
lone wolf thinking? Is their primary ideology motivated by racism, antigovernment, or anti- 
religious issues? Are they more likely to be driven by a single issue, such as anti-abortion 
or anti-tax beliefs? Third, some scholars note that lone wolves are more likely to suffer 
from psychological disturbances. We explore whether far-right lone wolves are more likely 
to have mental illness or have issues with drug and/or alcohol addiction. Fourth, we exam- 
ine whether far-right lone wolves are more likely to use guns compared to other weapons. 
Finally, we examine whether far-right lone wolves are more likely to target government offi- 
cials, such as politicians or law enforcement compared to other violent far-right extremists. 


Defining Lone Wolf Terrorism 


There is considerable variation in how scholars have defined lone wolf terrorism. Before we 
review the broader relevant literature, we draw on several conceptual pieces to understand 
what should and should not be considered lone wolf terrorism and present how we approach 
the topic in this section. 

In this study, we compare types of domestic far-right terrorism that are not perpetrated 
by formal terrorist organizations. These forms of homegrown terrorism are similar in a 
number of ways. First, all the acts are violent and involve one or more criminal homicide. 
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Table 1 
Definitional components of far-right loner, lone wolf, and wolf pack suspects 
Loner Lone wolves Wolf packs 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Suspect operates Xx x x 
individually 
Suspect belongs to x x x 


an informal or 
formal far-right 
group or 
organization 


Homicides were selected because they are often considered the most serious form of far- 
right lone wolf terrorism and are most likely to be covered by media and to be captured 
in Open-source materials, including academic chronologies of events. Including non-fatal 
far-right lone wolf terrorism would likely introduce additional sample selection error into 
the analysis. Second, all of these homicides were motivated by far-right wing extremist 
ideology. A list of predetermined indicators was used to determine if a homicide was 
motivated by ideology. Indicators included, for instance, symbolic location of homicide, 
written and verbal statements by offenders, graffiti and other symbolic markings, and a lack 
of ulterior motive. While far-rightists also commit non-ideologically motivated homicides, 
these acts were not included. 

Drawing on Pantucci’s definitional work on radical Islamic terrorism, this study com- 
pares the nature of far-right terrorism committed by three variations of suspects, including 
“loners,” “lone wolves,” and “wolf packs.” These forms of far-right terrorism!’ are distin- 
guishable in two important ways: (1) Does the far-right terrorism suspect operate entirely 
alone? In other words, this prong focuses on the criminal act and whether it was committed 
by the suspect entirely alone or with others and (2) Does the far-right terrorism suspect 
belong to or have affiliations with formal or informal far-right extremist groups? In other 
words, this prong is concerned with the suspect’s relationship to the larger far right social 
movement and whether he/she was a member of a formal or informal organization. Formal 
far-right organizations have a group name, chain of command, and some sort of organiza- 
tional purpose. On the other hand, informal groups consist of loosely banded individuals 
who do not have these organizational characteristics. We present our definitions of far-right 
homicide suspects below. 

Our definition of domestic far-right loners parallels Pantucci’s definition of violent 
Islamic “loner” terrorism.'® As shown in Table 1, far-right loners operate individually and 
do not belong to or have evident affiliations with formal far-right extremist organizations. 
Suspects may operate alone for a number of reasons. It may be that far-rightists are not 
easily accepted by some organizations because they are perceived to be volatile. In contrast, 
far-rightists may view some domestic extremist groups as unwilling to commit violence. 
While loners do not belong to formal extremist organizations, they do adhere to and justify 
their violence with far-right extremist ideology. Loners do not directly associate with other 
active extremists, but instead, become radicalized through extremist group propaganda, 
literature, and Internet websites. Evidence of these materials is often found during police 
investigations following fatal attacks. 
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Lone wolf far-right terrorists also operate individually, but differ from loners by af- 
filiating with other active extremists operating within a group context. In this study, lone 
wolf far-right terrorism is committed by suspects who belong to one or more formal or 
informal far-right group or organization. Most often evidence was found that lone wolves 
self-proclaimed their membership to a particular far-right wing group. Other lone wolves 
were identified in open-sources as members or affiliates of far-right organizations though 
police statements and court documents. For most cases, there were multiple sources to 
corroborate suspects’ affiliations. A specific far-right extremist group had to be named for 
a suspect to be considered a lone wolf. Lone wolf terrorism has also been used to refer to 
small groups or cells of individuals. Far-right lone wolf packs are unique from loners and 
lone wolves as suspects do not operate individually. Like lone wolves, wolf packs affiliate 
to some degree with other extremists who operate within a formal or informal far-right or- 
ganization. Thus, the only difference between lone wolf terrorism and wolf pack terrorism 
is the number of offenders involved in act of far-right terrorism. 

It is also important to note that each of these categories encompass both planned 
attacks by the suspects as well as presented opportunities such as routine events that bring 
the suspects in contact with victims/targets they loathe. Finally, a number of far-right 
terrorism homicides were excluded from the current study. For instance, the 1995 bombing 
of the Alfred P. Murrah federal building in Oklahoma City was not included because it 
was perpetrated by multiple offenders who did not belong to a formal or informal far-right 
group. In fact, Timothy McVeigh and his accomplice, Terry Nichols, were shunned by 
militia groups because of their radical beliefs and potential for violence. 


Literature Review 


Recent research on terrorism has primarily focused on terrorism as a group phenomenon. !® 


There are, however, a few empirical studies that examine lone wolf terrorism and provide 
a foundation for our comparative analysis. We discuss these studies below. 

Stern focused on a group of terrorists she refers to as “lone avengers,” which consists of 
“Jone actors or small groups who commit terrorist crimes, inspired by a terrorist ideology, 
but [do] not belong. . . to established terrorist groups.””° Her approach is classic qualitative 
work as the methodology includes visiting schools and other gathering places, interviewing 
religious leaders, government officials, and operatives, and importantly terrorists.”! She 
discussed two lone wolf cases, Mir Aimal Kansi and James Dalton Bell, and concluded that 
the terrorist activities of lone avengers are difficult to prevent. Stern highlighted the limita- 
tions of the extent of the harm that lone wolves could cause because they are operationally 
inferior to organized groups. She also claimed that lone avengers have a loose sense of ide- 
ology, often combining “personal vendettas with religious or political grievances.”* Stern 
asserted that “lone avengers” have a history of activity in other extremist organizations.”* 
For example, Kansi was actively involved in militant organizations. Finally, she concluded 
after examining the James Bell case that technology has provided opportunities for socially 
awkward and mentally disturbed individuals to work together collectively to commit a 
significant terrorist act—something that would have been difficult if not impossible to do 
in years prior because such paranoid individuals tend to have difficulties working with oth- 
ers in person.” Damphousse and Smith examined whether federal prosecution strategies 
changed following Louis Beam and other far-right leaders calls for leaderless resistance in 
the early 1990s.” The leaderless resistance tactic encompassed “unstructured violence” and 
Beam’s vision for it included both small cell networks and single man cells of resistance.”° 
Damphousse and Smith used data from the American Terrorism Study to compare 
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right-wing cases prosecuted federally before and after Louis Beam’s 1992 “leaderless resis- 
tance speech” delivered soon after the well-publicized Ruby Ridge incident. They explored 
whether Beam’s advocacy for the adoption of leaderless resistance operations caused: (1) 
A decrease in terrorist group size, (2) An increase in the number of federal charges filed, 
and (3) A decrease in the number of guilty pleas. The first hypothesis was supported as 
there was a slight decrease in the number of indictees per trial. Prior to 1992, on average, 
there were 3.3 indictees per trial, but after 1992, there were only 2.2 indictees. The second 
hypothesis (i.e., that increased numbers of smaller-cell structures and lone wolves would 
lead to increased preparatory crime activities and an increase in the number of counts) was 
also supported as the average number of counts was 3.61 before 1992 and 4.12 after 1992. 
Finally, they explored whether suspects demonstrated a greater commitment to their cause 
post-1992 by examining plea rates. This thesis was not supported because after 1992 there 
was no change in the percent of far rightists who plead guilty. 

Two other studies more systematically examine lone wolf terrorism with quantitative 
data. Hewitt constructed three data sets (terrorist incidents file, terrorist-related fatalities, 
and terrorist trials and sentences) using FBI annual reports, the Trick Chronology, vari- 
ous academic, journalist, and watch-group publications and media sources.”’ The data set 
included violent incidents committed by groups or individuals motivated by political or 
social causes. He referred to unaffiliated individuals as “freelancers,” individuals who are 
not members of a terrorist group, or members of an extremist organization acting under 
the orders of an official of the organization. A terrorist group consisted of at least four 
individuals and to have carried out more than one attack.2° First, he found that many ter- 
rorist acts are carried out by unaffiliated individuals compared to terrorist organizations.”? 
Specifically, one in six terrorism victims were killed by unaffiliated individuals, and includ- 
ing the Oklahoma City bombing the majority of deaths that occurred between 1978 and 
11 September 2001 were from unaffiliated individuals. Second, freelance attacks increased 
and the majority of such attacks were completed by right-wing racists. Third, freelance 
violence was particularly deadly.*° Fourth, although most of the freelancers were never 
members of an extremist organization, many had previously been involved in extremist 
groups. Finally, the psychological disturbance among the loners was quite high, “with at 
least six of the twenty-seven listed individuals showing symptoms of mental illness.”?! 

Spaaij’s more recent study of lone wolf terrorism used RAND-MIPT data and analyzed 
72 cases of lone wolf terrorism occurring in 15 countries between 1968 and 2007.** The 
quantitative analysis was supplemented with a rich description of five case studies, using 
media documents, published reports, and other open source information. Spaaij concluded 
that lone wolf terrorism was a “marginal phenomenon,” only 1.28 percent of all terrorist 
incidents.*? Second, lone wolf terrorism was more prevalent in the United States as it ac- 
counted for over 40 person of the total number of lone wolf cases. Importantly, it appeared 
that the number of incidents have increased over time.** Third, the issues that were the 
primary concern of lone wolves were White supremacy, Islamism, nationalism/separatism, 
and anti-abortion.*> White supremacy, Islamism, and anti-abortion were the primary con- 
cerns of lone wolf terrorists in the United States, but nationalism/separatism was the top 
category in other countries.*© Interestingly, and similar to Stern,*’ the five case studies 
revealed that lone wolves were driven by a combination of political and personal motives.** 
Fourth, similar to the results found by others,*? lone wolf terrorists were likely to have 
psychological problems.*° Fifth, similar to Stern*! and Hewitt,** Spaaij found that lone 
wolf terrorists not only sympathize with specific extremist movements, but often they were 
previously members of extremist organizations. Spaaij concluded, “these movements pro- 
vide ideologies of validation and play an important role in the psychological mechanism 
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of externalization by channeling personal frustrations and attributing responsibility for all 
problems to the Other.’ Sixth, while bombings were the weapon of choice for group-based 
terrorists, most lone wolves in the United States relied on firearms. Finally, the principle 
targets of lone wolf terrorists were civilians.“ 

Although this body of research provides insights into the phenomenon of lone wolf 
terrorism, there remain gaps in our knowledge. First, it is surprising that so few empirical 
studies examined lone wolf terrorism as there has been incredible growth in number of 
studies published and projects funded since the 1 1 September attacks. Second, several of the 
studies discussed above used data systematically collected, but each database was limited. 
For example, Smith and Damphousse’s American Terrorism Study (ATS) remains a valuable 
asset for the study of terrorism, but it focused only on terrorism cases identified by the FBI 
and prosecuted by federal courts. Since most offenders, including lone wolf terrorists, are 
charged with crimes other than terrorism, the ATS does not include information on the 
many ideologically motivated lone wolf violent crimes charged in state courts. In addition, 
Hewitt’s book length study included only two pages of analysis on lone wolves.*> He 
included terrorist activities by one, two, or three individuals in the category of lone wolf 
activities, and defines activities by four as group-level terrorism. There is no discussion of 
the rationale for this distinction and why/how a three person cell might be different from a 
four person cell of terrorism. Scholars compared ECDB homicides with Hewitt’s research 
and found it only captured 32 percent of far-right ideologically motivated homicides found 
in the ECDB (and only 27 percent of far-right lone wolf homicides).*° Spaaij used RAND- 
MIPT data for his analysis and highlights some of the problems with the data. He stated, “‘it 
is extremely difficult to accurately assess, let alone quantify, the historical development of 
lone-wolf terrorism due to discontinuities in RAND-MIPT Terrorism Knowledge Base and 
other pressing methodological issues,’ such as the difficulties in comparing the different 
eras in the database, limited suspect information and concerns about excluded incidents.*” 
Although Spaaij took steps to address some of the weaknesses, these concerns highlighted 
the need for additional studies using other databases. Third, although each study refers to 
how lone wolf terrorism might be different from group terrorism, only Spaaij compared 
the two types of terrorism but on one dimension.** The focus of our analysis is just such a 
comparison. 


Study Method 


In this section, we discuss two issues. First, we discuss the data used for the study. Second, 
we discuss how far-right terrorism suspect, victim, and incident characteristic are measured 
along with the analytic approach. 


Extremist Crime Database 


This article uses data from the United States Extremist Crime Database (ECDB).*? Since 
2006 the ECDB has received funding from the Department of Homeland Security’s (DHS) 
both directly and through the National Consortium for the Study of Terrorism and Re- 
sponses to Terrorism (START) and other sources. The ECDB includes data on the suspects, 
victims and targets, event, and group characteristics of crimes committed by supporters of 
the domestic far-right from 1990-2008.°° The database includes both ideological crimes 
(terrorist and non-terrorist acts) and routine/non-ideological violent crimes.>! 

For an incident to be included in the ECDB two criteria must be satisfied. First, 
behaviorally a violent act (for this study a homicide) must have been committed inside 
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the United States between 1990 and 2008. Second, afttitudinally at the time of the incident 
at least one of the suspects who committed this act must have subscribed to a far-right 
belief system. The far-right is operationalized as individuals or groups that subscribe to 
aspects of the following ideals: They are fiercely nationalistic (as opposed to universal 
and international in orientation), anti-global, suspicious of centralized federal authority, 
reverent of individual liberty (especially their right to own guns, be free of taxes), believe 
in conspiracy theories that involve a grave threat to national sovereignty and/or personal 
liberty and a belief that one’s personal and/or national “way of life” is under attack and is 
either already lost or that the threat is imminent (sometimes such beliefs are amorphous 
and vague, but for some the threat is from a specific ethnic, racial, or religious group), and 
a belief in the need to be prepared for an attack either by participating in or supporting the 
need for paramilitary preparations and training or survivalism. Importantly, the mainstream 
conservative movement and the mainstream Christian right are not included.” 

An incident is included in the ECDB only when both criteria are satisfied. The current 
study is based on a total of 96 ideological far-right homicide events. Only the primary 
suspects and victims were included for homicides involving multiple suspects and victims. 
The development of the ECDB occurred in multiple stages. The ECDB first systematically 
identified every far right homicide that was listed in an open source. It reviewed (1) existing 
terrorism databases such the American Terrorist Study (ATS) and the GTD; (2) official 
sources such as the FBI’s Terrorism in the United States annual reports; (3) scholarly and 
journalistic accounts; (4) materials produced by watch-groups such as the Anti-Defamation 
League (ADL) and the Southern Poverty Law Center (SPLC), and (5) we also conducted 
media searches to uncover cases (see below). 

Second, after an incident was identified it was treated as a case study and assigned 
to a research assistant to uncover all available open source information on it. Research 
assistants conducted a systematic search of all existing terrorism databases, official sources 
watch-group groups, court records, and 26 Web-engines: (1) Lexis-Nexis; (2) Proquest; 
(3) Yahoo; (4) Google; (5) Copernic; (6) News Library; (7) Westlaw; (8) Google Scholar; 
(9) Amazon; (10) Google U.S. Government; (11) Federation of American Scientists; (12) 
Google video; (13) Center for the Study of Intelligence; (14) Surf Wax; (15) Dogpile; 
(16) Mamma; (17) Librarians’ Internet Index; (18) Scirus; (19) All the Web; (20) Google 
News; (21) Google Blog; and (22) Homeland Security Digital Library; (23) Vinelink; 
(24) The Inmate Locator; (25) Individual State Department of Corrections (DOCs); and 
(26) Blackbookonline.info. These searches uncover all published open source materials 
on each case. Additional criminal cases uncovered during these searches were treated as 
separate incidents and added to the database. The information uncovered includes media 
accounts, government documents, court records-indictments, appeals, videos, blogs, books, 
watch-group reports, movement produced materials, and scholarly accounts. 

In the third stage, this information was provided to a graduate research assistant (or 
coder). Coders reviewed the open source material and created a timeline and a listing 
of exactly how many (and which) incidents, suspects, victims and groups met the inclu- 
sion criteria and were to be coded. Coders then searched these incidents, suspects, and 
victims using the engines listed above to double-check that the original searches were 
complete and did not miss important information. Importantly, if the original search mate- 
rials were incomplete the coder conducted “targeted follow up searches” to fill in missing 
values. The coders reviewed the collected open source materials to fill in values for the 
codebooks. 

Gruenewald’s study that used ECDB data notes that using multiple graduate student 
research assistants to code cases is efficient but also raises interrater reliability concerns.** 
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Data for these homicides used in this study were originally coded in early 2008 primarily 
by three research assistants. However, in 2010 some of the homicide variables included in 
this study were reviewed and, if necessary, recoded by a new coder. The new coder was 
able to update the homicide cases based on newly available information and identify coding 
errors by the original coder. The coding of variables was compared across coders and the 
rate of coder agreement was calculated across the initial and secondary coding stages for 
each variable. Inter-coder reliability was over 90 percent for all variables. 


Measures 


In this study, we compare a number of measures of suspect, victim, and incident character- 
istics of far-right wing terrorist homicides. We begin by considering demographic and other 
suspect characteristics. Suspect white is a binary coded measure of suspect race (white = 
1, non-white = 0). Suspect male is binary-coded measure of suspect gender (1 = male, 0 = 
female). Suspect age is measured as a continuous variable. Suspect priors is binary-coded 
to capture whether or not there was evidence of suspects’ prior arrests (1 = evidence of prior 
arrests, 0 = no evidence of prior arrests). Suspect priors remains a conservative measure as 
it is possible that prior arrests were undetectable in available open-sources. Suspect mental 
illness is also binary-coded (1 = evidence of mental illness, 0 = no evidence of mental 
illness). For a homicide to be coded as a “1” there had to be evidence of a history of mental 
health issues and official diagnosis. Hearsay evidence that a suspect was “crazy,” or “just 
snapped” did not suffice. Suspect drug/alcohol abuse is binary coded (1 = evidence of 
drug or alcohol abuse, 0 = no evidence of drug or alcohol abuse). Suspects were coded 
as “1” for this variable if there was evidence that they had a history of abusing drugs or 
alcohol, or both. Suspect participation in movement is measured by averaging the number 
of far-right activities suspects were involved at any point prior to committing an act of ter- 
rorism. Extremist activities included listening to extremist or “White Power” music (e.g., 
Screwdriver), operating an extremist website, sharing extremist materials on a website, 
writing extremist essays, writing extremist books, hosting extremist radio show, hosting an 
extremist television show, giving extremist speeches, being interviewed by the media, orga- 
nizing an extremist movement, attending a movement-related protest, influencing politics 
to reflect ideology, organizing or attending extremist conferences, publicizing the extremist 
movement, sending extremist letters to media, wearing extremist apparel, and recruiting 
others to join an extremist movement. Suspect primary terrorist affiliation is measured 
with six different categories. The first category consists of general white supremacists who 
believe that whites are superior to other races/ethnicities. Examples of White supremacists 
include members of prison-based White supremacist gangs (e.g., Aryan Brotherhood) and 
affiliates of the Ku Klux Klan. Second, single issue terrorists are those that become fixated 
with one particular ideological issue, such as tax refusal or abortion. Third, some suspects 
fall under the neo-Nazi or Skinhead category. Neo Nazis believe in neo-Nazism which seeks 
to maintain the anti-Semitic, racist, nationalist, and homophobic ideology most famously 
purported by Adolf Hitler. Skinheads belong to an often violent and racist youth subculture 
distinguished by their unique style and attire.°* These categories have been combined as 
many far-right terrorists in the United States seamlessly adhere to both neo-Nazism and 
the Skinhead subculture. Fourth, militia and patriot movement members are skeptical of 
the federal government and its infringements on Americans’ individual liberties. Members 
often adhere to conspiracy theories about the rise of a “New World Order” and suspect 
that the federal government has been co-opted by Jewish international forces in an effort 
to eliminate constitutional rights (e.g., gun ownership). Fifth, some far-right suspects are 
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fueled by the racist and anti-Semitic beliefs of the Christian Identity ideology.* In short, 
Identity followers believe that Whites are the true “chosen people,” Jews are the descendants 
of Satan, and non-Whites are considered “mud people.” Sixth, members of the sovereign 
citizens movement believe that the federal government was long ago taken over by a con- 
spiracy and is currently illegitimate. As the government has no jurisdiction over them, they 
resist the “false” authority of obligatory government documents, taxes, and other forms of 
government control. In addition to suspect affiliation, suspect primary ideological issue is 
measured by eight categories. While far-right extremists often hold multiple and overlap- 
ping extremist beliefs, a single ideological issue can usually be identified as suspect’s “hot 
button issue.” The first ideological issue measures racism or animus toward different races 
and ethnicities (i.e., Hispanics). The second category measures antigovernment sentiment 
for those who target all federal, state, and local officials employed by the government. 
Third, homophobia or animus toward actual or perceived sexual orientation minorities 
(gay, lesbian, bi-sexual, and transgender persons) is measured. The fourth category mea- 
sures anti-abortion sentiment. The fifth category measures animus toward those of Arab 
descent and Muslims. Because suspects often view these two categories as one in the same, 
they are measured with a single category in this study. Sixth, anti-Semitism or animus 
toward Jewish persons is measured. Seventh, animus toward the homeless is measured. 
Finally, all other primary ideological issues that are not captured by other categories are 
measured. 

We also measure a limited number of far-right terrorism victim characteristics. Victim 
white and victim gender are binary-coded measures of victim race/ethnicity and gender, 
respectively. Victim age is a continuous measure. Victim type measures eight types of far- 
right terrorism victims, including race/ethnicity minorities, sexual orientation minorities, 
homeless, abortion providers, religious minorities, immigrants, government officials, and 
other miscellaneous civilians. 

Finally, a number of incident variables are considered. Stranger victim-offender rela- 
tionship is a binary-coded measure (1 = stranger victim—offender relationship, 0 = known 
victim—offender relationship). Weapon is coded with six categories, including all types of 
firearms, knives and other sharp objects, bodily weapons (hands, feet, shoes/boots), blunt 
objects, bombs (or other explosives), and all other weapons (e.g., rope for strangulation, 
poison). Multiple victim deaths is a binary-coded variable (1 = multiple victims, 0 = single 
victim) that measures the number of victims in a far-right terrorism homicide. Finally, 
additional non far-right suspects is a binary-coded measure (1 = additional non far-right 
suspects, 0 = no additional non far-right suspects) that captures whether there were any 
secondary suspects that were not a part of the far-right wing movement involved in the 
terrorist homicide. 


Findings 


In this section we discuss the differences in domestic far-right terrorism homicide suspects, 
victims, and incidents across suspect subtypes. Bivariate chi square analyses were conducted 
to detect overall differences in suspect group types. We found an overall downward trend 
following 2001 in the number of far-right terrorist homicides examined in this study. 
Far-right loners were consistently active over the entire time period under consideration, 
peaking between 2000 and 2001. Lone wolves, however, were more active before 2000, as 
65 percent of attacks occurred during the 1990s. Wolf pack members were also more active 
during the 1990s. In fact, there have been only four far-right wolf pack terrorist homicides 
since 2000 (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Far-right terrorism homicides committed by loners, lone wolves, and wolf packs (V = 
96). (Color figure available online). 


We compared a number of suspect attributes across far-right terrorism suspect groups. 
As expected, Table 2 shows that suspects were overwhelmingly white males regardless of 
suspect subtype. In fact, only a single far-right loner terrorist was measured as non white. 
There were significant differences across loners and wolf pack groups (x7(29, n = 70) 
= 54.95, p = .003) and lone wolf and wolf pack groups (x7(23, n = 57) = 37.82, p = 
.030). Far-right terrorist loners were in their late 30s, supporting Smith (1994) who found 
the same for federally indicted American far-right terrorists. On the other hand, suspects 
operating within lone wolf packs tended to be relatively younger. Indeed, members of lone 
wolf packs were much younger and averaged approximately 21 years of age. Interestingly, 
there was evidence of prior arrests for more than half of all far-right terrorists examined in 
this study. Approximately 64 percent of far-right loners had prior arrests, proportionately 
more than those suspects affiliated with extremist groups though there were no significant 
statistical differences across suspect groups. 

One of the most important findings of this study is differences in suspect mental health 
issues across far-right terrorist suspect groups. There were significant differences across 
loner and wolf pack suspects (x7(1, 2 = 70) = 13.42, p = .000) and lone wolf and wolf pack 
suspects (x7(1, n = 57) = 3.85, p = .05). We found evidence that slightly over 40 percent 
of far-right loners had experienced mental health issues. Open source information also 
revealed that less than half of lone wolves experienced such issues and only around three 
percent of lone wolf pack members had mental health issues. There were no significant 
differences across suspect groups in regards to drug and alcohol abuse, but we found 
evidence that drug and alcohol abuse was most prevalent for lone wolf pack members, 
while loners experienced the least amount of drug and alcohol abuse prior to their terrorist 
act. 

Lone wolves were also the most active in the far-right-wing extremist movement. 
Some of the most common forms of participation were attending movement rallies and 
protests as well as getting movement-related tattoos (e.g., swastikas). There were no 
significant differences in far-right terrorist suspect participation across suspect groups. We 
also compared and found significant differences for far-right suspects’ primary terrorist 
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Table 2 
Suspect attributes of ideologically motivated loners, lone wolves, and lone wolf packs 
(N = 96) 


Lone wolf packs 
Loners (n = 39) Lone wolves (7 = 26) (n = 31) 


%/Mean %/Mean %/Mean 
White 97.4 100 100 
Male 100 100 100 
Age 36.9 32.2 21.2 
Prior Arrests 64.1 57.7 54.8 
Mental Illness 41.0 19.2 3.3 
Drug/Alcohol Abuse 30.8 34.6 41.9 
Participation in Movement 0.8 1.4 0.6 
Primary Terrorist Affiliation 
White Supremacist 38.5 34.6 38.7 
Single Issue 33.3 3.8 0.0 
Neo Nazi/Skinheads 17.9 42.3 58.1 
Militia/Patriots 7.7 0.0 0.0 
Christian Identity Group 2.6 11.5 0.0 
Sovereign Citizen 0.0 7.7 3.2 
Primary Ideological Issue 
Anti-Race/Ethnicity 35.9 50.0 61.3 
Anti-Government 23.1 11.5 6.4 
Anti-Sexual Orientation 15.4 11.5 12.9 
Anti-Abortion Provider 12.8 3.8 0.0 
Anti-Arab/Muslim 5.1 0.0 0.0 
Anti-Semitic 5.1 0.0 0.0 
Anti-Homeless 0.0 19.2 16.1 
Anti-Other Ideological 2.6 3.8 3.2 
Issue 


Percentages may not equal 100 due to rounding. 


affiliations. In particular, there were significant differences across loners and lone wolf 
suspects loner, lone wolf x7(5, n = 65) = 16.74, p = .005) and loners and wolf pack 
suspects (x7(5, n = 70) = 22.55, p = .000). Far-right loners were proportionately more 
likely to be White supremacists. The second most prevalent type of affiliation of far-right 
loners was single-issue. These terrorists most often focused on the single issue of abortion 
and targeted those who were employed at abortion clinics. In contrast, lone wolves and 
members of wolf packs were proportionately more likely to be affiliated with neo-Nazism 
and belonged to formal or informal groups of fellow neo-Nazis. In addition, we found 
significant differences across loner and wolf pack suspects. The overall most common 
primary ideological issue was animus toward race/ethnic minorities. However, while 
racism was the primary ideological issue for over 60 percent of wolf pack members, this 
was the case for only around 36 percent of loners. As such, loners demonstrated more 
variation in primary ideological issue as approximately 23 percent of loners were primarily 
antigovernment and nearly 13 percent focused primarily on abortion-related issues. 
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Table 3 
Victim attributes of ideologically motivated loners, lone wolves, and lone wolf packs 
(N = 96) 


Lone wolf packs 
Loners (n = 39) Lone wolves ( = 26) (n = 31) 


%/Mean %/Mean %/Mean 
Race 
White 46.4 30.0 17.4 
Black 32.1 55.0 52.2 
Hispanic 3.6 10.0 13.0 
Other 17.9 5.0 17.4 
Male 82.1 80.8 93.5 
Age 40.5 37.19 35.0 
Victim Type 
Race/Ethnicity Minorities 38.5 46.2 54.8 
Sexual Orientation 15.4 11.5 12.9 
Minorities 
Homeless 0.0 19.2 16.1 
Abortion Providers 12.8 3.8 0.0 
Religious Minorities 2.6 0.0 0.0 
Immigrants 0.0 3.8 0.0 
Government Officials 20.5 7.7 6.5 
Other Civilians 5.1 7.7 9.7 
Anti-Arab/Muslim 5.1 0.0 0.0 


Percentages may not equal 100 due to rounding. 


We also comparatively examined far-right terrorism homicide victim attributes as 
shown in Table 3. The findings show that victims of lone wolves and wolf pack attacks 
were more likely to be non-White and slightly younger than victims of loner homicides. 
There were no significant differences in victim demographic characteristics, but there were 
some significant differences in types of victims targeted across loner and wolf pack suspect 
groups (x7(6, n = 70) = 12.88, p = .05). These findings parallel what we found regarding 
suspects’ primary ideological issues. Loners were proportionately more likely to target 
abortion providers and government officials than the other suspect groups. 

A number of far-right terrorist homicide incident attributes were also compared across 
suspect groups. Overall, between 70 and 79 percent of far-right terrorist homicides examined 
in this study targeted unknown or stranger victims. As shown in Table 4, loners were most 
likely to target strangers though there were no significant differences across suspect groups. 
There were significant differences in the primary weapons used across loners and lone wolf 
suspects x7(6, n = 65) = 15.49), p = .017), loners and wolf pack suspects x°(7, n = 70) 
= 30.23, p = .000), and lone wolf and wolf pack suspects x7(7, n = 57) = 14.19, p = 
.048). Loners were much more likely to rely on firearms. Over 80 percent of loners used 
firearms, while only 44 percent of lone wolves and approximately 23 percent of wolf packs 
members relied on them. Importantly, 45 percent of wolf pack suspects relied on knives and 
approximately 16 percent of these suspects utilized blunt objects as their primary weapons. 
These findings support other research that found that weapons other than firearms were 
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Table 4 
Incident attributes of ideologically motivated loners, lone wolves, and lone wolf packs 
(N = 96) 
Lone wolves Lone wolf packs 
Loners (n = 39) (n = 26) (n = 31) 
%/Mean %/Mean %/Mean 
Stranger Victim—Offender 78.9 72.0 70.0 
Relationship 
Primary Weapon 
Firearm 81.6 44.0 22.6 
Knife 2.5 20.0 45.2 
Bodily Weapon 5.3 12.0 16.1 
Blunt Object 5.3 24.0 3.2 
Bomb 5.3 0.0 32 
Other 0.0 0.0 9.7 
Multiple Victim Deaths 20.5 12.0 3.2 
Additional Non Far-Right — —_— 19.4 
Suspects 


Percentages may not equal 100 due to rounding. 


more likely to be used by far-right homicide suspects than average suspects.*° While knives 
were used by 20 percent of lone wolves, almost 25 percent of lone wolves used blunt objects 
as their primary weapon (e.g., baseball bats). Far-right loners were more likely to target 
multiple victims than the other suspect groups though there were no significant differences 
across group types. Finally, we considered the extent to which wolf packs included suspects 
not affiliated with far-right wing movement. We found that nearly 20 percent of wolf packs 
included non far-right suspects. 


Discussion 


Our results indicate that the frequency of far-right violence (i.e., homicide events) commit- 
ted by lone wolves has not experienced a recent increase as some have suggested. More 
fatal attacks by far-right loners, lone wolves, and lone wolf packs occurred in the 1990s 
than in more recent years. In fact, since 2001, these attacks have been on a downward trend. 
This finding questions research that claims far-right lone wolf attacks have increased and 
pose a growing threat to U.S. security.*” 

Nonetheless, it is important to reiterate that such conclusions only apply to fatal 
forms of far-right lone wolf terrorism, as defined in this study. While far-right lone wolf 
terrorism has not become a more deadly form of violence in this decade in the United 
States, others have found that domestic lone wolf terrorism in general has increased in the 
last three decades.>® Moreover, scholars have found that the number of recently foiled plots 
occurring in the United States is substantial.°° It may be that lone wolf attacks appear to be 
on the decline in our study because we are only considering the most serious (i.e., deadly) 
forms of terrorism that are successfully executed. 

These results also highlight the need for scholars and other to consider the scope and 
quality of the data used to generate empirical conclusions. Most prior empirical studies that 
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have found that lone wolf attacks have increased rely on data which either systematically 
exclude incidents prosecuted on the state-level (i.e., most far-right homicides) or excluded 
many lone wolf attacks due to data collection policies or an international focus. Conversely, 
our study used a database that focuses exclusively on the United States and detects more 
cases of the “true universe” of known far-right homicides compared to other databases. It 
should be stressed, however, that our findings say nothing other types of lone wolf offending 
(e.g., Islamic jihad, ecoterrorism). 

Recent high-profile lone wolf strikes have generated much attention among the media, 
policymakers and practitioners. While law enforcement have been concerned about the 
timely growing threat of lone wolf attacks, police agencies are also concerned because 
these attacks are said to be more difficult to prevent. Our results indicate that while the 
police and policymakers should not ignore the lone wolf threat, as it appears that the 
threat has been relatively constant during the last twenty years. The first step to crafting 
effective policies is to have an informed understanding of the nature of far-right lone wolf 
terrorism. It is crucial that law enforcement officials and policymakers have access to the 
best knowledge and practices available.°! 

There were a number of commonalities across terrorist suspect types. Interestingly, 
almost all of the far-right violent suspects, across all three of our categories, were White 
males. These findings, as discussed more below, again highlight the importance of disag- 
gregating terrorists in the United States. For instance, while Smith found that most far-right 
terrorists were White males, other types of domestic left-wing terrorists and eco terrorists 
had higher rates of both female and racial minority participation.” In addition, the vast 
majority of fatal far-right attacks across our three categories of lone wolves did not involve 
bombs (less than 5 percent in our three categories). This finding match’s Spaaij’s results 
that inside the United States group-based terrorists were more likely to rely on bombs or 
other explosives compared to lone wolves.® Instead, our study found that these attacks 
were carried out with firearms, knives, or other blunt instruments. The 1995 Oklahoma 
City bombing perpetrated by far-rightists McVeigh and Nichols is thus an anomaly among 
far-right terrorist homicides. 

It should be noted that the far-right fatal attacks studied here are in fact also different 
than terrorist strikes in many conflicts abroad where bombs and improvised explosive 
devices are frequently employed. It is possible that the different weapon types employed 
reflect the decentralized diffused networks of far-right extremists in the United States.° 
Stigmatized and shut out from mainstream power centers, this in turn could result in the 
far-rightists possessing a lower level of logistical capacities compared to other less isolated 
and resourceful movements abroad. This is consistent with Stern’s conclusions that lone 
wolves should be operationally inferior to organized terrorist campaigns. 

Our study also identified differences between and among the three categories of loners, 
lone wolves and lone wolf packs. Indeed, an important contribution of this study is adding 
to recent research that has worked to more systematically understand how to categorize 
different types of offenders. The results demonstrate that lone wolf packs tend to vary 
substantially from the other categories. Lone wolf pack members were younger (average 
age of 21 years old compared to 32 and 37 for lone wolves and loners, respectively), more 
likely to be classified as skinheads (58 percent compared to 42 percent of lone wolves 
and 18 percent of loners), abuse alcohol and drugs (42 percent compared to 31-35 percent 
for the other categories), and were primary concerned with anti-race issues (61 percent 
compared to 50 percent of lone wolves and 35 percent of loners). Similarly, most victims 
of wolf pack attacks were classified as racial/ethnic minorities (61 percent compared to 
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46 percent in the other categories). Finally, only 23 percent of lone wolf pack incidents 
involved a firearm. 

Overall, these results are consistent with previous research that has also found skinheads 
to be younger males, many of whom abuse alcohol and drugs and enjoy acting collectively 
with others to inflict tremendous violence on their enemies with knives, blunt instruments 
or their fists as opposed to relying on firearms.°’ These findings are also mostly consistent 
with the general crime literature that finds most violent crime is committed by young 
males and supports recent research that found that far-rightists in general are more likely 
to commit homicides with others. Meanwhile, more loners were primarily concerned with 
antigovernment beliefs (23 percent compared to 12 percent of lone wolves and 6 percent 
of lone wolf pack members). Loners also tended to be more focused on single issues, like 
abortion. Over 33 percent of their primary affiliation was single issue (compared to 4 percent 
of lone wolves and none of the lone wolf pack members) and 13 percent of the loners’ 
victims were abortion providers (compared to only 4 percent for lone wolves and none for 
the wolf pack attacks). Interestingly, 82 percent of loner incidents involved a firearm. 

Finally, and importantly, we found that there was evidence that over 40 percent of the 
loners suffered from a form of mental illness compared to 20 percent of lone wolves and 
only 3 percent of lone wolf pack members. This supports the research of Hewitt and Spaiij 
and makes intuitive sense because individuals with mental illness should have less success 
interacting with others to either join a group or to be able to work collectively to commit 
crime.®® Instead, such individuals should be more likely to commit the terrorist crime alone 
and without the assistance of others. 

Collectively, these findings illustrate the need to pay attention to the nuances in single 
offender terrorism. Past research, for instance, has invariably concluded that lone wolves 
are more likely to suffer from mental illness but our results indicate that this finding only 
holds for loners and not for the other two categories. Similarly, Hewitt and Spaiij both 
highlighted anti-abortion as an issue of concern for far-right lone wolves. Our findings 
match this, however, only for loners and not the other two far-right suspect categories. 

In sum, the loners and lone wolf pack suspects come across as different types of 
offenders. These differences are important. Law enforcement and policymakers need to 
keep these nuances in mind as they fashion prevention policies and/or respond to these 
types of attacks. Policies are likely to be effective when they are tailored to the nuanced 
characteristics of particular types of offenders. Based on differences in the nature of this 
form of violence, different categories of terrorists likely have varying paths on their turn 
to violence, and effective law enforcement would require relying on different strategies for 
each grouping. For instance, preventing attacks by a loner in his 30s who may be mentally 
ill and concerned with abortion or antigovernment issues and planning to use a firearm in his 
attack should involve a strategy specifically crafted for these circumstances. It is possible 
that police would collaborate with mental health officials in these cases A different tactic, 
and a more traditional policing strategy, may be necessary to thwart wolf pack members 
who are skinheads in their early 20s abusing alcohol and drugs, concerned with anti-race 
issues, and are likely not suffering from apparent mental illness. 


Conclusion 


This study attempted to fill gaps in the literature by comparatively examining three types of 
fatal violence that prior research has classified as lone wolf terrorism. A review of the litera- 
ture found that despite many academic and media claims that far-right lone wolf terrorism is 
both increasing and is more difficult to prevent than other types of terrorist attacks that there 
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have been few empirical investigations of this type of violence. Importantly, the handful of 
empirical studies used databases that suffered from weaknesses. This study, while not per- 
fect, attempted to build upon these studies by using a database that focused exclusively on the 
United States, as well as by gathering more information on lone wolves than past data collec- 
tion efforts. A number of important findings emerged, such as that lone wolf attacks by far- 
rightists have not increased in the last decade. In addition, there are differences between and 
among far-rightists who act with others and have some group affiliation compared to those 
who act alone are unaffiliated with a group or act alone but have a group affiliation. These 
differences could be useful to law enforcement to craft strategies that are directly targeted 
to the different categories. Future research must pay more attention to the various forms of 
lone wolf terrorism. It is important to examine whether our findings hold with other types of 
non-fatal terrorist attacks and extremists in the United States, such as jihadist, far-leftists, 
and eco-terrorists. It would also be useful to compare the three categories studied here to po- 
litical extremists who carried out attacks under the orders of formal terrorist organizations. 
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